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however, expected that they would be strongly opposed to any inter-
ference by the United States in Cuban affairs, and also to the Platt
Amendment and the Reciprocity Treaty. Mr. Welles was reported
to have intimated that any bloodshed would at once lead to inter-
vention. During the 5th and 6th September he had many conversa-
tions with members of the late Government and other political
leaders, and he would not commit himself when Sergeant Batista
made inquiries as to the probable attitude of the United States to-
wards the new Government.
There was a striking contrast between the eprecautionary step'
of sending destroyers to Havana in August1 and the display of naval
strength which the United States arranged for the benefit of the
Cuban Provisional Government in September. On the 5th September
a cruiser and two destroyers were sent to Havana and another destroyer
to Santiago, while on the 6th an expeditionary force of a thousand
marines was assembled at Quantico, Virginia, and orders were given
for the concentration within striking distance of Cuba of every
available unit of the Atlantic fleet. The battleship Mississippi was
sent to Havana, and by the 9th September thirty warships were in
Cuban waters or on their way there. On the 6th September the
Secretary of the Navy himself, Mr. Charles A. Swanson, sailed for
Havana on the cruiser Indianapolis. His visit was said to have been
planned a month before, but there was an ominous precedent for it
in Mr. Taft's journey to Cuba before the intervention of 1906.2 As
it turned out, however, he did not even land at Havana during the
two hours of his stay there before his departure for the Canal
Zone. There was much anti-American feeling in Cuba, and such
determined opposition to the idea of intervention that there was
reason to fear that, if marines were actually landed, extremists might
go to the length of provoking incidents. The precautionary measures
taken by the Roosevelt Administration also met with criticism among
those Americans who considered that the Cubans were engaged in a
social revolution and should be left free to work out their own
salvation. It was suggested3 that if intervention became unavoidable
it should be carried out by the joint action of the United States and
Latin-American Powers.                                 m                    &
The Administration, meanwhile, was doing its best to forestall
criticism. On the 5th September Mr. Jefferson Caffery, in a broadcast
speech on Latin-American policy, stressed the intention of the United
1 See p. 380 above.                                                 a See p. 366 above.
8 By Mr. E. L. Buell, Kesearch Director of the Foreign Policy Association,
in The New JorTc Times of the 10th September, 1933.